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AMONG OURSELVES 


This issue of THe Licuortan is dedicated to the Christmas 
season. Almost every genre of literary composition is represented 
embodying a Christmas theme. A poem, a story, a playlet, a 
dialogue with Father Casey, a descriptive article, a letter, thoughts 
of St. Alphonsus ; — suggestions are in order as to anything that 
has been missed. 
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We believe that there is no better way of meeting the trials 
of the times than by concentrating on understanding the message 
of Christmas. This may sound rather far-fetched, but it is true: 
no better program of reconstruction, for individuals or for society, 
could be provided than that which will flow from a dissemination 
of the true Christmas spirit. May THe Licuortan help its 
readers to possess that spirit; this whole issue is the expression 
of our wish to all of them: A Merry Christmas! 


a 


Have we any readers who will give a subscription for THE 
LicuoriAN to their friends for Christmas? This will make a last- 
ing, worth-while, inexpensive gift. We shall begin these gift 
subscriptions with the Christmas number — and send a greeting 
card in the name of the giver. Send your name with the name of 
your friend. 

me 


Calendars for 1934 may still be obtained from Tue Licuortian. 
Exquisitely illustrated with colored prints of the old masters — 
containing all necessary instruction as to fast and feast days — 
they are worthy of a prominent place in your home. They are 40 
cents each, three for one dollar. 





Please notify us promptly of change of address 
**Change of address cards’’ given free at your post office 
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The Babe of Bethlehem 


Helpless is that Babe 

It lies on rags and straw; 
Helpless in that shed 

Where winter winds blow raw. 


Yet Mighty is that Babe 
For “winds His angels are;” 
The Shepherds leave their flocks for Him 
Kings come to serve from far. 


Poor, too, is that Babe 

Swathed in cheap linen bands; 
Poor in that cattle-cave 

Where His poor crib-bed stands. 


Yet His are earth and sky, 
And Herod’s royal hall; 

His are all gold and precious things 
The world is His toy-ball. 


Speechless is that Babe 
To Shepherds as to kings 
A child in very deed 
To whom His Mother sings. 


Yet all unheard His voice 
Through all creation sounds; 
Makes heavens halls today rejoice, 
Assigns each star its bounds. 


O Babe of Bethlehem — 
So little yet so great! 

No wonder Angels haste 
This marvel to relate. 


O help my feebleness; 
Enrich my poverty; 

And give my wondering heart a voice 
To say: I love but Thee. 


— A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


It was that mysterious hour at the close of a busy Confession eve- 
ning — the church in semi-darkness, with just a light here and there 
for those who wanted to work their painful way through the “Exam- 
ination of Conscience” or read their penance out of the prayerbook —a 
few scattered worshippers taking advantage of the occasion to kneel 
right up at the altar rail and talk to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, a 
privilege they somehow never dared to take in broad daylight or when 
the church was filled —a grateful client of Our Lady lingering before 
his Mother’s shrine thanking her for that indescribable peace she helped 
him to gain by a good Confession — a stiff and tired priest waiting at 
the open slide, hoping nobody else would come tonight, then heaving a 
great sigh and coming out of the confessional. How familiar is the 
scene, repeated in a hundred thousand sanctuaries throughout the world- 
wide Catholic Church! 

An indefinable something in the air reminds us of the first moments 
of peace and calm brooding over the field where a fierce struggle has 
just been fought and won. Indeed, what else is this house of God to- 
night but a battlefield — the setting for a struggle in which divine grace 
grappled with and stifled, sin in human souls? 

The janitor comes rattling his keys. He had been keeping an eagle 
eye on the confessional the last half hour. He wants to lock up and go 
home. All rise to go —all except Alban Height, the young man kneel- 
ing in the shadow of the first pillar on the Gospel side. While passing 
from the confessional to the sacristy, Father Casey had tapped him on 
the shoulder and whispered: “Wait, Alban. I want you to give me a 
hand with the Crib.” 

An hour later they had finished re-arranging the pieces and had 
walked half way back of the church to examine the effect of their work. 

“Well, Alban, what do you say?” 

“T say it looks all right to me.” 

“To me too,” said the priest. “Looks natural — manger — Infant — 
animals —” And his voice trailed off into silence. 

Long they stood there looking, dreaming. What were their dreams? 


ji 
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Was the old priest dreaming of the past, as the old are wont to do — of 
Christmas as a child at home? Was the young man painting glowing 
pictures of the future — of success, wealth, fame — of a wife, a family, 
Christmas in a home of his own? 

Alban was the first to break the silence. “Father Casey, there,” in- 
dicating the Crib, “there is Christmas. How do you account for it — 
for the subtle force, the transforming power going out from the poor 
stable of Bethlehem, gladdening, sweetening, sanctifying? Why is it — 
I am a practical man and no sentimentalist—why is it that the poorest 
little gift I receive at Christmas has a charm and a value I can neither 
explain nor understand? It is a Christmas gift, and that makes it im- 
mensely different from any other gift.” Then suddenly: “Say, Father, 
why does everybody give gifts at Christmas?” 

“Because everybody else does,” the priest replied. 


“No, no, I do not mean that spirit of barter whereby I give you a 
ten-dollar dachshund and expect you to give me a ten-dollar hunting 
bag in return. No, I am talking about the genuine spirit of Christmas 
giving. How do you explain it? When did it begin? Who started it?” 

“Our Father in heaven started it when He gave us His Son as a 
Christmas present.” 

“Oh, that is the real explanation, isn’t it, Father? There in that 
rude manger is the adequate and only explanation of Christmas. And 
God will give us His Son this Christmas just as He gave Him to the 
world on the first Christmas, won’t He, Father? God’s Christmas 
present to us.” 

“And your Christmas present to Him?” 

“T beg your pardon, Father?” 

“T say that is what God will give you. What will you give Him?” 

For the moment Alban forgot he was in church. He struck the pew 
before him a resounding blow and exclaimed: “Do you know what, 
Father Tim? He is the only one I overlooked. I have figured out in 
detail the Christmas gifts I want to give — the gifts for the home folks 
—the gifts for my office force — gifts to certain young ladies I am 
interested in—a gift for my buddy. The only one I have failed to 
remember is the one I should never forget. I have failed to plan on a 
Christmas present for God.” 

“Do it now. Better late than never. What will you give Him?” 

“Yes, let me see. What shall I give Him? Oh, I suppose it will be 
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something like this: a thought once in a while during midnight Mass 
when I am not planning ahead for the day, a Communion as devout as 
I can make it in the midst of so much distraction, a ten-dollar bill in the 
Christmas envelope —that’s for Him, because it helps His faithful 
minister, another bill to the St. Vincent de Paul — that’s for Him too.” 

“Yes,” said the priest, “and what else?” 

“Father Tim, I guess —I guess——that is all.” 

“Not much, is it—to give to One who gives you God?” 

“Not much! Why, it’s nothing, nothing at all. But, Father, what 
else have I to give Him?” 

“Alban, He does not much care for what you have, but He does 
care for you. You could give Him yourself.” 

“You mean by promising to serve Him more generously? By resolv- 
ing to lead a better life?” 

“That would be good— while it lasts,” was the priest’s rather 
dubious reply. 

“Father Tim, don’t keep on stringing me like that. There is some- 
thing on your mind; come out with it straight. You don’t mean to 
suggest that God might want me to give up everything and devote my 
life to Him alone — become a priest or a brother? You surely don’t 
mean that?” There was something very like a note of panic in his voice. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, because — because it is unthinkable. First of all, before one 
could dream of that he must have a vocation.” 

“Well?” 

“And you know that I, of all men, have no vocation to be a priest 
or a brother.” 

“No, I do not; do you?” 

“Of course I know it. At—at least, I certainly do not know that 
I have one.” 

“Nobody knows that until he has been tested and O.K’d, that is, 
until he has passed through the novitiate and been admitted to vows by 
the superior.” 

“When a young fellow goes away to be a Redemptorist or a Fran- 
ciscan or something, isn’t he sure he has a vocation before he leaves 
home?” 

“Not at all. He hopes so; and he is determined to find out and fol- 
low it, if he has.” 


f 
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“Then [, can’t see how he could go.” 


“He goes to make the test. That is what the novitate is for, to de- 
cide whether or not one has a vocation.” 


“Suppose they decide he has no vocation. He has to leave and be 
disgraced for life.” 

“Disgraced, nothing!” cried the priest. “That is a stupid idea that 
has somehow got into the heads of many ignorant Catholics. Why 
should one be disgraced because he hoped he had a vocation to the 
higher life and had the courage to put the matter to the test and settle 
it once for all? He is deserving of honor far more than the weakling 
who shrinks from making the test.” 

Alban Height looked troubled. 


“What is the matter, Alban?” the priest inquired. “Is this a shock? 
Have you never considered such a possibility? You have always been 
an exact Christian, did it never occur to you that God might want you 
to go further, to do the big thing, the noble thing, give yourself to Him 
entirely, irrevocably ?” 

“Of course I have thought of it, Father. Every Catholic boy does 
at some time or another. But I said to myself, Oh, that would be pre- 
sumption, and I dismissed the thought.” 

“Why presumption ?” 

“Because I had no vocation — that is, because I had no assurance 
that I had a vocation.” 

“T have just told you nobody is sure he has a vocation until, after a 
careful novitiate, he is admitted, by the superior, to the religious vows.” 

“T see. Then I could have gone —could, even now — go to the 
novitiate and make the test. Is that really what you mean, Father 
Casey ?” 

“T mean precisely that, provided, of course, there is no insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way.” 

“For instance?” 

“Do your parents depend upon you for their support?” 

“No.” 

“Are you too stupid to master the necessary studies?” 

“All the profs gave me high notes when I was graduated from 
college.” 

“Have you a wooden leg, a glass eye, or any deformity or sickness 
that would unfit you for the work?” 
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“Not that I know of.” 

“Do you find it impossible, even with the help of prayer and the 
sacraments, to lead a clean, honest life?” 

“T do not find it easy. Too many temptations. But I think I am 
succeeding in living in the grace of God. You know my soul, Father, 
better than I know it myself.” 

“Good! Then there is no insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
your becoming a religious.” 

“And what — what else,” he asked, almost fearing the answer 
would be too promising, “would be necessary to justify me in seeking 
admission into the novitiate?” 

“Nothing else — except a heart big enough and unselfish enough 
and brave enough to leave all for Him.” 

¢ = * 

Midnight Mass in St. Mary’s Church. The children sang, the pastor 
preached, the people prayed. Benedictions descended, hearts found 
peace. The tasty Crib awakened many a hallowed memory, elicited 
many a sincere protestation of fealty and love. And broken resolutions 
were renewed and promises were made — promises to make a better 
return to God for the love he had borne to men, promises to be more 
helpful, more unselfish, more forgiving, more courageous, more prudent, 
more pure, more prayerful, more believing. And Mary, knowing 
these were the gifts He loved, gathered them all and placed 
them in the manger where they sparkled more brilliant than the richest 
diamonds. And He smiled and pressed them to His Heart. But of all 
the gifts offered Him by innocent or repentant souls on that Christmas 
night, none pleased him more than that of Alban Height. He gave 
himself. His Christmas present to his God. 


LEARNING TO GIVE 


A father who desired his children to grow up with unselfish char- 
acters, instituted a beautiful way of celebrating their individual birth- 
days. 

As the birthday of each approached, the child would be given a 
liberal sum of money —all of which was to be spent on gifts for all 
the other members of the household. The plan worked out to perfec- 
tion — and the happiness that consists in giving to others was early 
experienced by each child. 
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The Child 


A CHRISTMAS PLAYLET 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


The scene is a living room, comfortably but not luxuriously fur- 
nished. At the rear of the room a Christmas tree reclines against the 
wall, still bound with ropes as when it was bought. Around it on the 
floor a number of packages lie. 


At the upper right is a table with a lit reading lamp on it. A large 
photograph of a boy is seen beneath the lamp. John Andrews, a man 
of middle age, is seated at the right of the table. A newspaper lies 
crumbled on the table where he has put it down. His head is bent over 
his knees, as he fondles a toy elephant. One of the ears of the elephant 


is torn and hangs by a thread; sawdust may be seen trickling out of 
it on the floor. 


At the left of room stands a cabinet radio. Sitting beneath a stand- 
ing reading lamp, in reach of the dial, is Mrs. Andrews (Helen). 
There is a book in her lap, but her head reclines sidewise against the 
back ofi the chair in which she is sitting. Her eyes are half closed as 
the strains of “Silent Night” come softly from the radio. The dialogue 
begins as the singing stops, but a violin continues the melody very softly 
and gradually dies out. 


John: (Moodily) I can’t face it, Helen. I can’t. I feel cowardly, 
bitter, unreconciled. One year ago tonight — Christmas eve — he was 
here. Why, we listened to that same song together — you and I and 
our boy. Now he’s gone. 

(Helen covers her face with her hands and says nothing.) 


John: We thought we couldn’t lose him. Or rather we never even 
thought of the possibility of losing him. He had never been ill to speak 
of. He was the picture of health. (He turns the photo on the table 
towards him and almost smiles upon it, but his look changes almost at 
once to one of bitterness.) Then he had to be taken. Taken like that 
(snapping his fingers). What can we make out of Christmas without 
Jack? Tell me. 

Helen: (Taking her hands from her face. She is quite calm) 
Haven’t we gone over all that before, John? Must you insist on keep- 
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ing us miserable, when for Jack’s sake we might be thinking of others 
now — we might be finding some joy in Christmas? 

John: (As if he had not heard her) This was the toy he liked best. 
Remember how he carried it around by day and slept with it at night. 
He asked me to fix this torn ear the day before he took sick, and then 
I couldn’t pry the toy loose from him until he — died. (He drops the 
elephant and puts his head in his hands.) 

(A clock on the wall strikes twelve.) 

Helen: John, it’s Christmas. 

John: Yes, it’s Christmas, but it’s anything but merry. 

Helen: Don’t say that, John. You don’t suffer any more than I. 


But if Jack were here —if he could come — he wouldn’t want this — 
this bitterness. 


(Helen touches the dial of the radio and a violin selection of “The 
Little Boy Blue” plays softly. The lights gradually dim — till the room 
4s almost dark. Helen’s eyes close dreamily. Suddenly the boy of the 
picture stands at the upper right facing John sidewise. He says nothing, 
and only after a time John looks up and sees him.) 


John: (with surprise and an awed kind of joy) Jack! 

Jack: (quite naturally) Hello, Daddy. (Neither husband or wife 
move from their chairs.) 

John: Have you come back to us— back to bring us a merry 
Christmas? 

Jack: I have come back because I want to show you something. 
(He goes over and takes John’s hand.) Come! 


(Before John leaves his chair the lights dim further and go out 
completely. When they come on again the scene is changed. It is a 
poor looking room, with a barren table. Few furnishings. A girl of. 
about fifteen (Mary) sits in a chair; three smaller children, a girl 
(Jane) and two boys (Joey and Junior) sit at her feet. The light is 
so arranged that it leaves the far parts of the room in semi-darkness. 


In the shadows stand John and Jack hand in hand, watching the scene 
that unfolds.) 


Mary: It’s Christmas tomorrow. Do you know what that means, 
Junior? 
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Junior: It means Christmas trees ’n presents ’n candy and things. 

Joey: Christmas candy! Um-m-m. 

Jane: Will I get a new doll, like I did last year? 

Mary: Why, you don’t even know what Christmas is. I see I have 
to teach you all over again. It means the night our Lord was born. 
Our Lord was God, you know, and he came all the way from heaven to 
show us how to get there ourselves. He arrived in a poor stable — and 
it was dark and cold — and He was only a little baby — but the animals 
came and kept Him warm and the angels sang for Him. He came be- 
cause He loved us —so we celebrate the day He was born and call it 
Christmas. 

Joey: Is that why we have a crib in the church on Christmas? 

Mary: Yes, that’s why. Now Junior, can you tell us what Christ- 
mas is? 

Junior: It’s the day when our Lord was borned and we get a 
Christmas tree. 

Mary: No, we won’t have a Christmas tree this year. Mother and 
Daddy aren’t here to get it for us. They are in heaven with God. 

Jane: Why don’t they send us a tree from heaven. I bet they got 
some beautiful ones in heaven. 

Joey: Won't we even have any candy and cake and toys like last 
year? 

Mary: No—unless somebody brings them. We’re going to be 
just like the baby Jesus in the crib. We ought to be glad we are like 
Him —at least a little bit— though we can’t ever be as poor as He 
was. You see He’s going to like us a lot better that way. 

Junior: I wish I had some candy. 

Joey: I wish I had mother and daddy. 

Jane: I wish I had a doll. 

Mary: (crying softly, and putting her arms around all three chil- 


dren) Poor babies! Maybe the little Infant Jesus will send you some- 
thing anyway..... 


(During the cries of the children, John, standing back in the 
shadows, takes a half step toward them and reaches out his hand. Jack 
draws him back — the lights dim and go out once more..... 

The scene changes to a more or less luxurious setting. A decorated 
Christmas tree is in the room. A curly-headed boy (Richard) sits in 
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the middle of the floor in the midst of a number of brightly colored 
toys. His nurse sits on a footstool near him. The boy plays half- 
heartedly with his toys and tosses them aside one by one. 

The pair in the center are illuminated by a lamp that shines down 
on them — again leaving the far parts of the room in semi-darkness. 
John Andrews and Jack stand as before to one side — watching the 
scene.) 


Nurse: Do you know what a lucky boy your are, Richard, to have 
all these nice Christmas presents? 

Richard: When is mamma coming in? 

Nurse: Your mother won’t come in tonight. She went away for 
the Christmas holidays. She is visiting with friends. 

Richard: I want to go where mamma is. 

Nurse: Hush! What would you do there? That’s only for grown 
up people. They don’t want to have little boys around. 

Richard: (after a little) Aren’t there any other little boys there? 
Couldn’t I find somebody to play with where mamma is? 

Nurse: No, you'd be all alone by yourself. 

Richard: But I wouldn’t care, if mamma was there. 


Nurse: But your mother gave you all these nice toys to play with, 
so you wouldn’t be lonesome while she was gone. (Nurse bends down 
and picks up various toys and shows them to the boy) See the nice 
automobile and the soldiers and all the games you’ve got. Other chil- 
dren haven’t near as many nice things. 

Richard: (Pouting) But they’ve got brothers ’n sisters ’n every- 
thing. I wish I had a little brother. 

Nurse: Mustn’t say that, Richard. If you had a little brother you 
wouldn’t have so many nice things for yourself. 

Richard: Yes, but I’d have him. We’d play games together. I 
can’t play any games alone. When is mamma coming back? 

Nurse: Not till after New Year’s. 

Richard: When is New Year’s? 

Nurse: It’s the week after Christmas. 

Richard: (after a little) ’Sposin’ I’d send a letter to mamma and 
tell her I wanted her to come back quicker — wouldn’t she come? 

Nurse: No— she’s too busy. 
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Richard: I want to tell her to get me a little brother or even (with 
effort) a little sister. 

Nurse: Hush, Richard. 

Richard: Can’t you get me a little brother? 

Nurse: (Uncomfortably) I’m afraid not. 

Richard: (grinding a fist into his eye) I wish mamma was here. 


(Again in the shadows John Andrews reaches out a hand to the boy 
and takes half a step forward. Jack draws him back and the lights 
dim and go out once more. 

Another scene appears. This time the stage is almost entirely dark. 
In the far corner is a crude stable with the manger and the Child Jesus 
within. The only light is from within the stable, and again John and 
Jack stand off at one side — watching what passes. 

The strains of “Noel” sound softly throughout the scene. Out of 
the darkness at the left comes a figure. It ts an aged woman, bent and 
weary. She wears a shawl over her head. She crosses the stage slowly 
and stops before the stable. She peers within for a moment, and then 
slowly goes down on her knees. After praying for a few moments, 
she rises to her feet, takes a few steps away — turns and looks back at 
the manger — wipes away a tear —and then goes out at the left. A 
second figure appears —a shabbily dressed man, walking with a cane, 
carrying a bundle. He too pauses before the stable — looks curiously 
within — then he too falls to his knees and prays. Before rising he 
swings his bundle from his shoulder — drops tt at the opening of the 
cave. Then he rises to his feet. and goes off at the left. Next come 
two children, a boy and a girl, clinging to one another for warmth and 
protection. They too pause at the crib and then kneel with their arms 
around one another. Then rising they look back over their shoulders 
at the manger as they go off left. 

John Andrews looks at Jack beside him, then drops his hand and 
goes to the stable. He falls on his knees and covers his face with his 
hands. The lights dim further and go out entirely — the music stops. 

When the lights go on again the scene is as it was at the opening. 
John and Helen are in their places —and Jack stands off to the right 
of John still looking down upon him.) 


Jack: Daddy! 
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John: (He ts not looking at Jack, but dreamily off into space.) 
Yes, son. 

Jack: It’s Christmas morning. 

John: I know, Jack. 

Jack: You know what it means? 

John: (slowly) I think so— now. 

Jack: I’m glad, Daddy. Ill go and send your children to you. 


(Jack slowly walks backward from the room. When he is gone John 
looks long at Jack’s picture — holding it in his hands. He puts it down 
and rises to his feet.) 


John: Mother! (Helen looks at him. He goes over and takes her 
hand.) Perhaps I have been dreaming — but — but —I have seen 
Jack — and I know now I have been a fool, —a selfish fool. There are 
others who suffer — we are the very least among them. 

Helen: O John, that’s what I was thinking of before. I’m so glad 
it has come to you. 

John: I think I’ve learned something more. Sorrow is sent us — 
it deprives us of joy in order that we may learn the better joy of lighten- 
ing others’ sorrows when we can. 

Helen: We can do that now, can’t we? 

John: Better than many another. Come, we must get busy. (They 
set to work putting up the Christmas tree and unwrapping the packages 
beneath ut. While they are still at it, the door opens and the four chil- 
dren, Mary, Joey, Jane, and Junior enter. The younger children cling 
to Mary.) 


Mary: (timidly) Someone told us to come here —to stop on our 
way from church — 

John: This is the place all right. Come in — welcome — merry 
Christmas! Take off your wraps and sit down. (Helen helps the little 
ones with their clothes.) Sit down around the tree. There — dig into 
that candy. 

(The door opens again and Richard and his nurse come in. Richard 
is dragging a huge teddy bear, and has two or three other toys under his 
other arm.) 

Nurse: I beg your pardon. Richard saw those other children 
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coming in here, and he refused to go on unless I would stop with him. 
He has no one to play with. I’m sorry — 

John: Not at all. This is the place for him. Come right in Rich- 
ard and join the circle. 

Richard: (to Junior and Joey) See my automobile. It runs. Do 
you want to play with it? (Junior and Joey crowd around joyously.) 

Jane: (spying a big doll beneath the tree) Oo, look at the big. 
dolly! 

Helen: It’s yours, child, take it. (Puts it in her arms.) 

(The hymn “Adeste Fidelis’ comes from the radio.) 

John: Now—a Merry Christmas to you all. This is your tree — 
your candy — your presents — your home. You can eat here — play 
here — live here — if you want to. (He puts his arm around his wife) 
We'll be your mother and your father. A Merry Christmas to you all! 

All: (loudly) A Merry Christmas! 


CURTAIN 


A MEETING OF POPES 

When Pope Pius X was Bishop of Mantua, he was at work in his 
study early one morning when he heard a voice saying: “May I come 
in?” 

He went to the door at once, and received the apologies of a young 
monsignore, who had found nobody to announce him. The name of 
the visitor was Mgr. Achille Ratti, and he had come to Mantua to visit 
the library. 

“Have you said Mass, Monsignore?” asked the bishop. 

“Yes, I said it at the cathedral.” 

“Then may I offer you a cup of coffee?” 

The bishop went out of his study, and called for one of his three 
sisters, who were living with him. It was in vain; they were all in 
church. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said the bishop; “come downstairs with me.” 

They went down together into the kitchen, and the future Pius X 
prepared breakfast for him who, a little later, was to become Pius XI. 


It was the first meeting of two great Popes. 
ae 
For common-place souls, creatures, instead of being a means of! 


raising them to God, become an end which they seek, and to which they 
attract themselves, to the neglect of the Creator—Our Divine Friend. 
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Las Posadas 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE MEXICANS 
J. Katuretn, C.Ss.R. 


A traveller in the Southwest dur- 
The author of this account : . c 2 
hes. spent taney: sonnel ing the days preceding Christmas is 


among the Mexicans in the| bound to notice strange customs and 
espe Rio hag ape practices throughout the Mexican dis- 





known outside of Mexican dis-} tricts. Numberless lanterns and lights 
tricts, and are as interesting as . Z 
they are inspiring. are on display. Some are raised up on 











poles; others are hung on the porches 
and eaves. Some are highly ornamental—ancient heirlooms handed 
down; others are simple and plain. In the more modern homes, lighted 
candles are placed in the front windows. There is scarcely a dwelling 
without a light of some kind. 

Each evening of the nine preceding Christmas, the traveller sees a 
crowd of people gathering at the door of some dwelling. Drawing near, 
he hears plaintive songs sung by the crowd outside, answered by alter- 
nate responses from within. It is not merely a merry-making evening 
gathering; it appears to be some very reverent and religious ceremony. 
In the group nearest the door of the dwelling two figures can be dis- 
tinguished—dressed like weary pilgrims—representing Mary and Joseph 
on their way to Bethlehem. After the alternate singing, the group en- 
ters the house, and after many more songs, are finally invited to partake 
of wayfarers’ bread and hot chocolate. \ 

As the traveller approaches the more populated section of the city, 
he notices that Catholic churches are lighted and large crowds are in 
attendance. A most unusual service is in progress. Within the church, 
the Litany of Loretto is recited; then a hymn is sung. Meanwhile two 
groups of people have gathered in the vestibule of the church; when 
the congregation within has finished singing, one group outside begins 
a plaintive, appealing song, which is immediately and vigorously returned 
by the second group at the door. It reminds one of the singing that 
was heard at the various homes near the outskirts of the city. Thd 
chanting alternates many times and seems to grow more friendly in tone 
as verse follows verse. Finally someone from within opens the doors 
while intoning a lively entrance march. 

The group from the vestibule now enters, carrying a group statue 
on a carrier. The statue represents St. Joseph, the Virgin Mary, and a 
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donkey laden with provisions. The procession advances to the sanctuary 
where the carrier is lowered from the shoulders of the men to a table 
prepared for the purpose. Altar boys and the priest now come out from 
the sacristy and proceed to the altar. Various prayers are recited, fol- 
lowed by a sermon or meditation. The service is concluded with more 
singing by the people, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

To the outsider, it is a strange and unusual ceremony. All is evi- 
dently performed with great preparation and real devotion. If you ask 
a Mexican the meaning of the unusual display, he will tell you joyously 
that it is for Las Posadas (i.e. the representation of the journey of 
Mary and Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem). If he ventures to be 
more communicative he will say that the “peregrinos” (the pilgrims) 
are welcome to his house to spend the night. The lantern is the sign of 
welcome. If possible the ceremony takes place in the parish church, 
if there is one near; if not, it takes place at the private homes. 

In the terminology of the drama this ceremony might be called a 
dialogue mystery play; it is not of the theatrical but of the liturgical 
kind. Similar representations are still in vogue in the Roman Gradual, 
e.g. the triumphal entrance of Our Lord into Jerusalem represented on 
Palm Sunday in the elaborate ritual of alternate chants and procession 
of palms. 

The Church perceived early in her history that the great truths of 
faith could be taught effectively by example as well as by precept, i.e. 
by dramatic representation and dialogue. Thus dramatic dialogue as 
distinct from dramatic action has been traced back in the services of 
the Church to the ninth century. Mystery plays with dramatic action 
were in evidence in England as early as 980. They are also found in 
the churches of the continent,—France, Germany, Italy, Spain. They 
were very popular in Spain and are still in use there. They were 
brought to Mexico and the Southwest in the time of the Conquista- 
dores. Somewhere along the line, the mystery plays with dramatic 
action have been turned over to lay organizations, but the dialogue 
mystery plays are still united with the church and sanctuary. They 
were most useful to the early missionaries in teaching the native Indian 
the beautiful stories of Christ’s love. 

“Las Posadas” is one of the dialogue mystery plays. It is purely 
devotional and of comparatively short duration. All externals of effect 
and stage and setting are eliminated and the representation is in the 
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form of prayers and songs. In its essence it is merely a Solemn Novena 
preparatory for the feast of Christmas. 

The characters of the drama are, on the one hand, Mary and Joseph, 
looking for shelter on an evening of their journey down to Bethlehem, 
and on the other the innkeeper and. his friends. The place represented 
is at the door of the inn. The words and melody of the Posadas are 
most appropriate, and attract the Mexican as few things do. 

The plaintive song of those outside is the request of Joseph for 
shelter for himself and Mary; the vigorous response from within is the 
refusal. The hymn of the holy pilgrims contains every plea that might 
move a human heart. 

“In the name of heaven,” pleads Joseph in the words of the song, 
“we ask for shelter. See, my spouse is weary and can walk no farther.” 

The innkeeper answers brusquely, the melody of his song fitting his 
mood: “There is no room here. You must go elsewhere. I am not a 
fool—to admit poor people like you.” 

Again Joseph pleads: “Please do not reject us. Have pity on us, 
and the Lord in heaven will reward you.” 

The innkeeper replies: “Begone! and leave me in peace. If you 
continue to annoy me, I shall do violence.” 

Alternately the dialogue goes on: 

“OQ but we are so way-worn! We have come all the way from 
Nazareth. I am a carpenter, and Joseph is my name.” 

“Your name makes no difference. Away—and let me sleep, because 
I assure you I shall not admit you.” 

“But I only ask lodging for one night. It is for the Queen of Heaven 
who is with me.” 

“What? If she is a queen who seeks shelter, why does she come 
at night—alone and so poorly escorted ?” 

“My spouse is none other than Mary, the Queen of Heaven. She is 
to be the Mother of the Divine Word.” 

“Are you Joseph? And is your spouse Mary? Oh, then enter, holy 
pilgrims. We did not know you.” 

“May God reward you, kind sir, for your charity, and grant you all 
happiness in heaven.” 

At the end of this melodic and simple dialogue, the innkeeper opens 
his door and welcomes the pilgrims within. A joyful entrance march 
is sung and prayers recited together by all. 
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When the ceremony is held in church, the procession accompanies 
the figures of Mary and Joseph to the sanctuary, where they are lowered 
from the shoulders of those carrying them to the place prepared for 
them. After the recitation of an act of contrition for mankind’s in- 
difference to the coming of the Saviour (which is adroitly referred to 
His coming in the Holy Eucharist) an appropriate sermon or medita- 
tion follows. Then the worshippers are dedicated to Mary and Joseph 
through the hymn: “Humildes Peregrinos” (Holy Pilgrims). With 
this the Posadas are ended and Benediction is given. 

“Las Posadas” is only a remnant of the elaborate pageants with 
which the Mexicans prepared for Christmas in former years. Genera- 
tions ago every mountain range was made to present a tableau. Fagots 
were gathered for weeks, to be set aflame as soon as darkness closed in 
on December 24th. Fantastic figures danced and sang before the Light. 
“Las Posadas” were held at dusk on Christmas eve, and as the holy 
hour of midnight drew near, a long procession would wind to the 
nearest church, all singing the “Adeste Fideles’” with intense fervor. 
All through the day before Christmas, busy hands were setting up 
candles in bags of sand along the eaves of the abode houses before 
which the pilgrims would pass; around the roof of the church lights 
twinkled in rows two or three deep. Just before twelve, roman candles 
would lend color to the scene and small firearms would be exploded 
in the church square. 

Today there are no bonfires on the hill-tops nor are there candles 
on the eaves of the roofs. Mexico and the Southwest have travelled a 
long road since those days. Fagots are now urgently needed to heat and 
light the hovels of the poor; candles are for the very rich, and the 
Padres have had to frown upon the fires in the mountains and the pious 
adjuncts of the once pious processions. But light still fills a large roll 
in. the Mexican preparation for Christmas. The bonfires and the sand- 
weighted candles on the eaves have their successors in the various 
lamps and lanterns that twinkle so invitingly in front of the homes of 
the Mexicans as soon as the novena of Christmas begins. 

While “Las Posadas” are still enacted in the homes as well as in the 
church, there are other dramatic representations which are purely 
church affairs. Among them are “El Acostado del Ninyo” and “La 
Levantada del Ninyo.” “El Acostado del Ninyo” is the placing of the 
Child Jesus in the Crib. At midnight on Christmas a short procession 
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proceeds from the sacristy to the high altar and from there to the Crib. 
The priest goes up to the high altar and takes the image of the Infant 
Jesus from in front of the tabernacle and gives it to two sponsors who 
are privileged to carry it to the crib. The sponsors are followed by a 
number of altar boys in festive cassocks and glittering white surplices, 
carrying candles. At the end of the procession walks the celebrant, 
vested in cope. The choir sings appropriate verses of Christmas hymns 
and the entire congregation joins in the chorus. On arriving at the 
crib the priest takes the Ninyo Jesus from the arms of the sponsors 
and places It between the “Peregrinos” of the Posadas, which had been 
placed in the crib earlier in the evening. The priest then incenses the 
crib. The sponsors fold the little silk pillow and cloths on which they 
carried the image of the Infant, and keep them as a remembrance of the 
event or for some other occasion. 

After the “Acostado del Ninyo,” High Mass, or Solemn High Mass, 
if possible, is sung. In some places the above ceremony takes place 
while the choir sings the Gloria of the Mass. 

The sponsors of the “Acostado del Ninyo” usually give a goodly 
sum in the Christmas offering of the occasion, and after the midnight 
Mass, the members of the congregation call at their homes, where they 
are served a light refreshment and receive a souvenir or holy card with 
greetings commemorating the happy event. 

At the close of the Christmas season, a ceremony similar to the one 
just described, takes place. It is known as “La Levantada del Ninyo,” 
which means the “taking of the Child Jesus from the crib.” It is cele- 
brated on the evening of the feast of Epiphany. 

During the entire Christmas season, Mexicans are accustomed to 
kiss the image of the Infant after every parochial service at the church. 
The priest offers the image to each one at the communion rail. Adults 
usually kiss the feet of the Child, while children take the privilege to 
kiss the lips. 

In view of these striking representations and customs, only a small 
part of which have been outlined here, bringing home to the Mexican in 
simple realism the great story of the Incarnation, it is little wonder that 
he retains a deep and abiding faith amid all the sad changes and troubles 
of his country. It is indeed the heritage of centuries that the Mexicans 
have received from the Franciscan Friars who came to them to enrich 
them with the treasures of the wisdom and the knowledge of God. 
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A Perfect Christmas 
E. A. Manaean, C.Ss.R. 


It was ten o’clock in the morning. It was Christmas eve. Snow 
had fallen steadily all night and it now mantled shrubs and trees and 
fences and wires and roofs. It was soft and downy and clinging evi- 
dently, for as Mrs. Donnelly looked out of the kitchen window she saw 
Jack, her Jack, and three other boys of his own age, trying to murder 
one another in a hectic snow-ball fight; and Jack despite his meager 
eight years was a perfect judge of the kind of snow needed for good 
snow-balls. 

Jack was eight now. Catherine Donnelly marked with just a tinge 
of pride that her little son threw more sturdily and with more precision 
than the other three boys. She liked that. Many a snow-ball she had 
thrown in her younger days. She had often been called a “tom-boy” 
in the days when she could throw and catch better than many a boy. 

It seemed funny to speak of her youth as something long gone, yet 
it was true. Tiny streaks of gray were scattered through her jet-black 
hair. Lines worn in by time and care appeared on her face. She was 
forty-three now since October. Frank, her husband was almost forty- 
five. Nell, their oldest, was just twenty. “Once I thought she’d be a 
nun,” mused Mrs. Donnelly, “but—. And now I know Francis will not 
be a priest either.” She never called her son Frank even in her thoughts. 
“Well, thank God, we sent him to Xavier U. anyhow. I wonder if 
Jimmy or Jack—” 

“Mother,” a small petulant voice broke in on her meditations. “Can 
I have a penny?” 


It was six year old Eileen in her usual begging voice. “How many 
times am I to hear that during the rest of my days,” Catherine may have 
thought. She said with a smile, a rather made-to-order smile, she had 
to admit: “No, honey, not now. Mother hasn’t any.” 


Eileen had left the front door open and in walked Anne, aged four, 
crying, cold. She tracked snow all over the floors as she came to the 
kitchen, what a mess! Just as Mrs. Donnelly thought: “How did 
Anne get out on a day like this? Catherine should not have let her,— 
where is Catherine anyway, and where is Mary? Those children have 
no regard for me at all, they should be here helping me.” The front 
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door slammed with a great noise and Jimmy, aged twelve, the image of 
his daddy, tramped upstairs making noise enough for ten. He was 
proud of his boots. Immediately there resounded through the house the 
lusty crying of Dick, almost two, whom Jimmie’s noise had awakened 
from a morning nap. 

“Shall I bring Dickie down, Mother?” called a voice from the top 
of the stairs. 

“T should say not, and tell Jimmy to march right out again before 
I get after him, and Catherine, for heaven’s sake you and Mary hurry 
up down here, don’t you think I ever need help?” That was the wrong 
thing to say, she knew, when she had said it, for she remembered Cath- 
erine, seventeen, and Mary, fifteen had been told to clean thoroughly 
upstairs this morning. And it was Christmas eve. She shouldn’t spoil 
the day. 

Just then a loud bang rattled on the kitchen window. Jack had 
missed his aim. She remembered this time that it was Christmas eve 
and anyhow he hadn’t broken the window. 

“Jack,” she called, “Don’t get mother angry on Christmas eve. Stop 
throwing snowballs in the back yard.” The impish grin he gave her for 
an answer, obeying her however, reminded her of her brother Joe so 
much that immediately she began to reminisce again. 

What a Christmas that was eight years ago, the one just after Jack 
was born. She was so happy that Christmas. Frank had been wonder- 
ful—so attentive, so kind, just as he had been before their marriage. 
Now he was always so tired, he never seemed to think she did any work. 
He talked hard times—well she was suffering from the hard times too. 
Hadn’t she given up—oh, there I am again—don’t know how to take it 
—getting old — getting crabby. I resolved last Christmas not to get that 
way again. . . 

Well, where do you get that Christmas spirit they talk about any- 
way? They say if you spend yourself, forget yourself, give yourself 
as the Christ child did on the first Christmas so long ago, you'll be 
happy. Well, I’m giving all I got and I surely don’t get a great deal 
in return. Frank could take me out once in a while, he could get me 
help, or if only Nell wouldn’t be so selfish and want to run out every 
night. Think I’ll speak up one of these days to all of them. Well, this 
is Christmas Eve; guess I’ll give the kiddies a good time anyway. 

All this while Dickie kept crying upstairs, while the beans cooking 
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with fat, boiled down and began to burn, while the furnace needed tend- 
ing and the tracked floors and rugs needed cleaning. Cranberry sauce 
needed quite a bit of attention and there were a thousand other things 
to be prepared ahead of time if she wanted to have any kind of a meal 
tomorrow. 

The house down stairs wasn’t half clean when she set the beans 
before the famished mouths. That made more dirt, more sweeping to 
be done, more dishes to be washed. 


After lunch she had some peace while Catherine and Mary were 
preparing themselves and Jack and Eileen to go to Confession—Eileen 
went to Confession and Communion though she was only six—but that 
left Anne to her, and now Dick was crying again, so she decided to take 
him down stairs with her which meant that he would be almost under 
her feet most of the time. 

Frank had called from the office, said he wouldn’t be home till six 
and had told her he wouldn’t have time to get the bicycle she wanted 
for Eileen. Just like him, letting the kiddie down—Oh, I didn’t mean 
that, Lord, I’m just a little tired — and boy, am I tired! — this is going 
to be some Christmas for me. She called five stores in a frantic effort 
to have the bicycle delivered at Mallon’s next door. Finally that was 
settled; Eileen’s Christmas would be jolly. 


Francis came home at 3:30. He had the Christmas tree and some 
new sheep for the crib. He kissed her and said “Hello Mom” with no 
realization of all she had done during the day and of how tired she was. 
She noticed after a while that he was staying in the kitchen rather long 
talking to her and then she heard footsteps upstairs. Nell came down 
after a few minutes. How fresh and sweet she looked! “I guess she 
hid something she bought for me, thought Catherine —I wonder if 
Francis is in on it.” 

Catherine, Mary, Jimmy, Jack and Eileen were soon home from 
Confession and there was hubbub again. Then Francis went with Nell. 
They always went to Confession in the afternoon, and together. That 
was nice, Catherine thought. This would be a good time for her to go. 
Maybe that would help the Christmas spirit, and surely she’d rather go 
now than after supper; there would be a terrible crowd then. Off she 
went, surprising herself at the speed with which she got ready. 

The Church was Christmasy. <A brother and two of the servers 
working on the crib; Mrs. Carney, Anne Maloney, Mrs. Cooney deco- 
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rating, and working on the high altar; it was always gorgeous at Christ- 
mas. She used to work here sometimes before the Donnelly family- 
home took up all her time. 

She was lucky. The crowd that piles in generally just shortly after 
five o’clock hadn’t arrived yet. There were only a couple around 
Father Foley’s box. 

She liked him, he was so kind, so sympathetic, so understanding. 
The Church soothed her. If only she could stay longer, she might 
imbibe some of the Christmas spirit. She had it; she would not speak 
a cross word; no matter what happened she would smile and keep on 
smiling. Christmas would not be spoiled for the family. 

There was a tang in the air as she walked home. It was getting 
cold. The snow crunched under her feet with the old familiar sound 
everybody likes to hear at Christmas time. The house was topsy-turvy. 
She knew that already. She saw it when she opened the door. 


Francis was busy preparing the crib. He always did that, had done 
it since he made one of his own when he was twelve years old. In the 
Northwest corner of the room just opposite where the Christmas tree 
would be later, he had spread an old bed sheet, and placed the old crib, 
made over many times, in the middle of the sheet and was busy now 
with sand, rocks, artificial snow, sheep, electric lights. 

Nell and Catherine were standing on chairs decorating the front 
room. Something new, but Mother succeeded with her try for a smile 
and said nothing, did not ask whence it all came, whose idea it was. 
Their surprise would be complete and she would enjoy it for them. 
Mary was handing things to them. Someone should have been prepar- 
ing supper. But Mother still stayed calm. In ten minutes potatoes and 
spaghetti were boiling. She would mash, butter and cream the potatoes, 
prepare her famous spaghetti and there would be fried eggs. Then she 
had lettuce or celery and she had pies. Oh it would be all right— 
Christmas eve you know; mustn’t be cross. 

Frank came in from the office. His brow was wrinkled in a frown, 
which hadn’t completely worn off after he had kissed her. He didn’t 
even notice Anne and Eileen straining at his legs, responded only half- 
heartedly to the effusive welcome little Dickie gave him. Christmas 
eve too. She managed a brave smile. “Nice day, wasn’t it dear?” she 
said. 


And he answered “Yeah, but pretty cold,” then put Dickie down, 
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and went to the front room where Francis was still busy. Next she 
heard them both upstairs. Something wrong with daddy, he must have 
had a hard day. He had; his head was splitting now with headache 
and quietly he was asking Francis where the aspirin was. 

“Dinner’s ready,” she called up at them cheerily —the girls had 
taught her to say dinner instead of supper — “and don’t anyone be late; 
that includes you two upstairs.” 

She was the “life of the party” at dinner. Frank heaped the plates 
but she had to replenish most of them. She was up for bread three or 
four times, up for the tea and the milk. She had to feed Dickie his 
vegetables ; he didn’t get along so well with Catherine. Adroitly she did 
most of the talking and managed to keep the table somewhat quieter 
than usual though Anne did get her nose all tangled up with a spoon 
once and almost began to cry. Mother knew now that daddy was so 
quiet because he had one of his terrible headaches. 

Dinner was over finally — no mishaps — fine. Christmas eve was 
going splendidly. She told Frank that she had been to Confession 
already, that he would have to go alone tonight. He kissed Dickie, 
Anne and Eileen good night, told them Santa Claus would be good to 
them and went out. It was about seven-thirty when he left. Within 
the next hour Jimmie, Jack, Eileen, Anne and Dick were in bed. When 
Frank came home, a little before nine, ali the rooms were decorated, 
Francis had finished the crib, and Nell and Catherine were at the Christ- 
mas tree. Mother was still in the kitchen with Mary. She was still 
looking for that Christmas spirit, tired and worn out. 

It came at Midnight Mass, as a kind of a climax to a stream of 
emotion that had welled and welled and mounted ever higher in her 
heart since the time of mutual exchange of presents at the Christmas 
tree. They had overwhelmed her. First Francis had proudly brought 
out a marvelous seal-skir. coat. Mother thought it might probably be for 
Nell. No, he marched right up to her, kissed her and said: “Merry 
Xmas, Mom, you can’t get away with all the sacrifice in this house. 
Remember when you said last winter that you didn’t need the new coat 
Dad wanted to buy you, that Nell and I could go on that swell trip we 
took instead, last summer? Well, honey, Nell and I saved money that 
would have gone for shows and things — Nell a whole lot, I very little; 
Dad put in two or three extra deals at the office you didn’t know about 
and even Catherine and Mary are in on this coat, aren’t you, old things ?” 
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And he threw the coat over Mom’s head and grabbed both Catherine 
and Mary around the neck and all five, — Dad, Nell, Francis, Catherine 
and Mary said together “Merry Xmas, Mom.” 

After that, Mother could hardly remember anything. Here she was 
at Midnight Mass in that gorgeous new coat which meant so many 
sacrifices made for her, trying to remember, in spite of herself, for she 
was at Mass, what the other presents were. She was trying to read out 
of her prayer book but her eyes were already misty because the boys 
choir had sung the Adeste better than ever and she couldn’t help it if 
some kind of a mist gathered in her eyes. 


The Mass began. Here was Nell singing a solo. Before Nell began, 
she glanced down at Mother and Dad way up in the front of the church. 
Little pangs of repentance for all the chances of helping Mother she 
had missed during the past year, little feelings of good resolutions 
passed through her, into her voice. It was vibrant, thrilling. It brought 
a message to mother. “Oh, I’ve been mean to Nell,” thought mother. 
“Think of all the good times she missed to give me her part of that 
coat. And she was often knitting at Mae’s house when I thought she 
was out gadding. Oh I'll be more generous, more loving to her, more 
unselfish; I'll forget to think of myself. And there’s Daddy! How 
often could I have been at least civil with him — oh, good Lord, give 
us all another year —TI’ll be a better wife—a better mother.” She 
gave a little sob as she listened to Nell and watched the priests on the 
altar and then she had a short quiet cry. 

She needn’t have worried about Daddy’s or Mary’s noticing it — 
Catherine and Francis were in the choir too — for they were suspic- 
iously quiet and were looking fixedly at prayer books and Dad even 
dabbed his eyes. He was thinking how much kinder and considerate 
he would be from now on— mother must have help until one of the 
girls could he home more or all the time —no, none of them would 
have to stay if they wanted to work — he’d get help for her — Francis 
and he could be closer. 

Mary was resolving, as she too sniffled a little, that she was going 
to be more of a help. 

It was a good thing Catherine knew her part in the Mass almost by 
heart; she couldn’t see much in the book she was holding. She too 
was going to be a greater help. She wasn’t going to be too set on the 
prom; new dress and all that — those things didn’t mean much after 
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all — Mother was generally right — she had no right to be snippy. 

Francis just couldn’t cry. But there certainly was something wrong 
with his shoe and his trouser leg; he stooped often and long and was 
to be seen looking straight at the altar whenever he could. 

So it was the old, old story. The spirit of the feast of Christmas had 
struck deep into the heart of each of the Donnelly family. All these 
good resolutions would work harmoniously unto immense good during 
the coming year. The Christ Child found a warm dwelling and lay 
smiling in each heart long before He embraced them in Holy Com- 
munion. It was a perfect Christmas. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 

In his speech at the Catholic Charities Convention in New York, 
President Roosevelt made the following statement: 

“No government organization in all history has been able to keep 
the human touch to the same extent as church and private effort. 
Government can do many things better than private institutions, but in 
the last analysis, success in personal matters depends upon personal 
contact. 

“The people of the United States still recognize, and I believe 
recognize with firmer faith than ever before, that spiritual values count 
in the long run more than material values. 

“Those who have sought by edict to eliminate the right of mankind 
to believe in God, and to practise that belief, have in every case dis- 
covered, sooner or later, that they are tilting in vain against an inherent, 
essential, undying quality, and indeed a necessity of the human race —a 
quality and a necessity which in every century has proved an essential 
to permanent progress.” 

“CANNOT” 

In a certain important engagement, some of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s officers said of a certain stronghold: 

“Tt cannot be taken.” 

“Cannot?” replied the Iron Duke. Turning to the instructions which 
he had given, he found that he had ordered it to be taken, and turning 
to his officers, he said: “It can be taken, for it is in my orderbook.” 

And the stronghold was taken. 

How often in daily life, do people say that a thing cannot be done, 
a virtue cannot be practiced or a vice avoided, which would never have 
been ordered by God were it not made abundantly possible. 
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An Open Letter 


TO A FALLEN-AWAY-CATHOLIC 
DEAR FRIEND: 


You have perhaps never received a letter like this before. If it were 
to come from someone whom you knew, you might resent it. But I do 
not know you—by name. I know you only by your life. I know that 
once you were baptized, and the mark of God’s love is indelibly on your 
soul. You used to receive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Euchar- 
ist; don’t you remember at least your first confession and your first 
Communion? But since then you have drifted or turned away, and now 
you are not seen at the Sacraments any more. 


Many circumstances may have conspired to make you what you are— 
“a fallen-away-Catholic.” Perhaps you attended a school where you 
heard many strange new things about the Catholic Church; the pro- 
fessors seemed to you to be fair and scholarly and scientific men; with- 
out passion they enumerated what they conceived to be the historical, 
the doctrinal, the moral, the logical incompatibilities of the Church. 
For a time you clung to your faith against what seemed to be a mount- 
ing pile of evidence. You didn’t have time to study up each problem 
as it arose, and there was little opportunity to consult others who had 
specialized in a scientific life study of those things. So gradually your 
defense grew weaker; you did not want to be behind the times, or out 
of the intellectual swing; gradually you dropped many of the habits 
that had been born of your faith. At last you were free from it all— 
saying in your heart: there wasn’t much in it after all. 


Or possibly it was on the rock of confession that your faith was 
dashed to pieces. Long ago you fell into ways that were evil; you 
recognized your condition and knew that the only remedy was to get 
to confession — make a clean breast of it all — and obtain forgiveness. 
But you didn’t like confession. The more you thought of it the more 
you disliked it. You put it off for a while, intending at some time to go. 
Meanwhile your account mounted up, as your courage went down, and 
eventually you thought the only thing to do was to give up the idea of 
confession all together. You don’t go to church now; and it is only 
seldom as the years flit by that conscience stirs within you and tells you 
what you used to be and what you might be still. 
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Or perhaps your heart ran away with your head and your soul. 
You fell in love with someone who was already bound by another tie. 
Indeed, it seemed that the tragedy of a former failure made the one 
you loved dearer than any one else might have been. You tried to find 
some escape from an awful choice that was before you. There was no 
escape. It was either follow your heart and give up your faith — the 
Sacraments — God; or follow your faith and suffer agonies. You chose 
the former. Now you see others passing your door on the way to 
church; you hear the bells ring out for services; Saturday afternoon 
reminds you of confession and Sunday morning of Mass and Holy Com- 
munion — but you cannot go. You have given it up; you have fallen 
away. 

Or it may be that through indifference or distraction you have fal- 
len away. You were never too well instructed in your faith; nor were 
opportunities for practicing it too numerous. Then your life gradually 
became filled with other things that drove it out of your mind. Your 
work—your play—your friends—your home— these things filled out 
your time. You thought little about religion. You think about it once 
in a while now, but it’s very easy to put aside the thought. You just 
plunge into your work or your daily interests once more—time passes— 
and you are a “fallen-away” still. 

So I am writing to you. Whoever you are — wherever you are — 
this letter is directed to you. You see it is approaching Christmas time; 
and as we who have been struggling along to preserve the faith of God 
in our souls prepare to celebrate the great feast, we think sadly of you. 
Our hearts will be filled with joy as we gather around the crib. Life 
will take on new meaning once more as we see the Babe Who is God 
in the manger. All his lessons will come back to us. Our own littleness 
and the shortness of life at its best will come home to us, and the love 
of Him Who came to lift us up will make us glad. 

We think sadly of you. Isn’t it strange for you to try to celebrate 
Christmas — to greet your friends with a smile—to send out gifts — 
to decorate your homes —to write Merry Christmas a hundred times 
on letters and cards? Doesn’t the thought come to you in the midst of 
it all— what have I to do with Christ or with Christmas? I am a 
fallen-away Christian. I left Christ behind me somewhere along life’s 
road. I struck out for myself — because Christ would have held me 
back. I did not need Him—TI did not want Him — why should I be 
glad or rejoice at the memory of His coming now? 
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You must think somewhat in this strain. The saddest’ part of it all 
is that to have made, a decision like that is such a terrifying thing. 
Men and women have been making it for centuries since the first 
Christmas, but most of them have gone now. They decided that an 
unburdened life —a carefree life, or better, a Christless life was more 
worthwhile. They are gone now. They had their lives as they wished 
them. Perhaps they got what they wanted — but it’s all over now. 
And now they know the bond there is between fallen angels and fallen- 
away Catholics. 

But as Christmas approaches we think, not of those who are gone, 
but of you. We wonder if you have gotten all that you wanted in life, 
if you are satisfied with your choice. We wonder if you know any 
longer what you have lost. We wonder if you will ever know, at Christ- 
mas time or any other time, a joy like that of the man or the woman 
or the child, who will be able to approach Christ lovingly on Christmas. 

Thinking of you thus has inspired the writing of this letter. We 
want you to know that we are interested in you — that you are often 
in our minds. You may think that your lapse has created a gulf be- 
tween us. But it hasn’t. You are near to us. Only a word or two from 
the lips of Christ through His priest —and the stigma of “fallen- 
away” will be erased forever from your soul. 

In one word, we want you to share our joy this Christmas. Come 
back to your father’s house; come back to Him Whom you left so long 
ago; come back to find joy and peace with thousands of others who 
will find it before the manger of a Babe. Come back that we may wish 
you by the word of truth — “A Merry Christmas.” 


Yours in Hope, 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


TOLERANCE 


A French journalist once wrote: “A Catholic should be the most 
tolerant of men. If he could convert the world by one single act of 
violence, by one single blow of his fist, he should refrain from giving 
=.” 


These words are doubly true because the hope of converting the 
world, or even one soul, through violence alone, could never be anything 
but a false hope. The exercise of violence is the very opposite of con- 
version. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXVII 


Years ago when the decree regulating children’s Communion was 
issued, princes of the Church pronounced it “The greatest act of mercy 
of the Savior for our Mother the Church” (Cardinal Vannutelli), and 
a “New rainbow spanning the modern, world” (Cardinal Vives). And 
so the Eucharist has proven. But in none of these little lives does the 
appreciation of daily Communion loom so large and mastering as it 
does in the present subject. 

LOUIS VARGUES 1915-1929 

Louis was born in Rennes, Britany, November 3, 1915, and bap- 
tized the same day, being given a list of names, but generally and 
familiarly known as “Loulou.” Six months before, little Maximine had 
died, and thus Louis proved to be the gift given to lift sadness from 
the fireside. Mr. Vargues was then at the Front, and it was only five 
months later, that he could hold the little fellow in his arms. The lad’s 
first steps were made in the Basilica of Notre Dame de Bonne-Nouvelle, 
a half block distant from the Vargues home. His mother took him 
there daily, and the boy delighted in throwing kisses at the little golden 
door. He found the church a paradise of marvels, and was incessantly 
curious concerning everything about him. At 18 months, when mother 
and grandmother were deeply immersed in prayer, the tiny fellow 
crawled into the sanctuary, where an astonished Cure found him. This 
interest in things liturgical grew with the years, so that the lad’s piety 
became markedly liturgical. 

EARLY TRAITS 

On June second, 1918, he took’ part in his first Corpus Christi pro- 
cession and was dressed like the Infant Jesus. This custom, still pre- 
served in Catholic countries, of dressing children in processions like 
saints, is treasured in Brittany, and several times Louis partook in such 
affairs, much to his delight. 

The lad was truly Bretonese—thoughtful yet with a tinge of wilful- 
ness. From his earliest years, he sought to clear his heart of all that 
“might displease the Little Jesus.” If he thought he did wrong he would 
blushingly excuse himself to his mother: “No more bad, mamma dear,” 
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—and that was the end of, it. He had a lot of life in him and liked 
nothing better than to sport around on the beautiful lawns of the Botan- 
ical Gardens. But he was warned not to do so, and he never did it 
again. 

He early showed a wonderful appreciation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. When his mother returned to her place from the Communion 
rail, the lad would get real close to her, and whisper: 

“Mamma, I would like to talk to Little Jesus. I want to tell Him 
that I love Him with all my heart.” And then he would add wistfully 
as his large deep eyes sought those of his mother: “Ah, when will I 
make my first Communion?” 

Carefully nursing this desire of her boy, she began to prepare him 
for the great day. “This preparation,” she tells us, “was for me a real 
delight.” She introduced him to the catechism and the gospel stories— 
study sessions that were continually halted by the “whys” of the boy. 

“T should like very much to have lived in the time of Little Jesus,” 
he one day announced, “for since I am but a little boy, He would, I 
am sure, have allowed me to come very close to Him.” 

SACRIFICE 

She sought to make him acquainted with the idea and practice of 
sacrifice. She made a little note-book for him and told him what a 
sacrifice was, and how to note it in the little book, but she had scarcely 
begun when she was interrupted: 

“You know, mamma dear, I have for a long time been making sacri- 
fices!” he said. 

“You have?” his astonished mother answered. 

“Yes, one day at High Mass, M. le Cure explained it to us.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“This is what M. le Cure said: ‘It is not difficult to make a sacrifice. 
«it table, for example, without anyone’s seeing you, you eat a mouthful 
of dry bread to give pleasure to Jesus—that is a sacrifice.’ You see, 
Mamma, I know it very well!” 

Sometimes he would show some little hesitation when he was told to 
do something, although he usually was quite obedient. 

“If you wait too long,” his mother would then admonish him, “It 
will be a disobedience!” 

“O then, Mamma,” was the quick reply, “I won’t hesitate any longer. 
T'll do it right away. I don’t want to commit a sin!” 
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TOWARDS THE ALTAR 

After a thorough preparation, the boy underwent an examination, 
and was found to be ready for his First Communion. This took place 
on Christmas day, 1922, in the parish church. Later in the ae his 
mother asked him what he had told Little Jesus. 

“T told him “Thank You,’ Mamma, for having come to me under 
the form of a little host.” How perfectly natural and spontaneous: 
“Thank You!” 

That afternoon after Vespers, the family visited the cribs in the 
various churches. When they entered the ‘cathedral, they met Cardinal 
Charost, just leaving. All knelt for his blessing, and little Louis took a 
First Communion picture from his little missal and gave it to His 
Eminence, saying: ““Monseigneur, would you do me the honor of ac- 
cepting this? I made my First Communion this morning, and I am so 
happy!” Needless to say the souvenir gave great pleasure to the 
Cardinal. 

ALTAR BOY 

At the age of seven, he finally reached one of the great objectives of 
his life—he became a Mass server. It happened that the priest found 
difficulty in getting altar boys who would be faithful. One day he 
dropped in on Mrs. Vargues and explained his difficulty to her. Louis 
happened to be there, and came forward on the instant: 

“Mamma, I am here!” 

“But have you the courage to get up so early every morning?” 
asked the priest. 

“Yes, yes,” was the quick reply. 

“Do you attend the High Mass and Vespers every Sunday?” he 
was asked. 

“Yes, Monsieur, and sometimes I take Robert (his younger brother ) 
along.” Thus Louis became an altar boy, and each morning rain or 
shine, winter and summer, he was found with the priest in the sanc- 
tuary. 

He loved to serve, because it solved the difficulty of daily Com- 
munion. One day his mother expressed her fear if he would go to 
serve since he had a heavy cold. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mamma dear,” he smilingly reassured her, “my 
cold will go away when I receive Jesus.” 

Novenas of Communions were a favorite form of devotion with 
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Louis. If he wanted to succeed in examinations, he made such a 
novena; if mother or father had some sorrow, he made a novena. So 
frequent were they, that one day his mother inquired, ““Why all these 
novenas ?” 

“But Mamma, the most of them are in thanksgiving,” he protested, 
“Little Jesus spoils me! He loads me with good things!” 

This love for Holy Communion, Louis sought to communicate to 
all around him. He got his school companions to go very often, and 
showed in his short life, that the Eucharist is the best force in educa- 
tion. 

GRAINS OF WHEAT 


He made daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament and would go out 
of his way when returning and going to school, so as to be able to drop 
in and see the Lord. 

“What do you say to the dear Little Jesus?” his mother one day 
asked him. ; 

“I pay Him a visit of courtesy,” was the gallant reply, “In the 
morning, when I receive Him, He comes to me; in the afternoon, I 
go to Him. There I often make His Mother speak. I say a few decades 
of the rosary.” How St. Alphonsus and Blessed Louis Montfort would 
have delighted to hear this lad speak! 

The boy started to love Our Blessed Mother from the earliest years. 
They couldn’t even get her medal away from him, when he was placed 
in his bath. The practice of the Three Hail Marys morning and eve 
ning was never omitted. In 1928 he formed part of a pilgrimage of 
boys to Lourdes, and was delighted with the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the procession of the lighted candles in the evening. 


LITURGICAL PIETY 


He loved everything white. “I want my soul to be as white as snow, 
and my heart pure as an angel’s,” he one day told his mother, on the 
eve of his solemn Communion in 1926. He loved the snow-capped 
Pyrenees, and grew enthusiastic when he told a priest at Lourdes, that 
he had touched the snow on the Pic du Midi. To him the slogan of 
Brittany was something of a consecration: “Death rather than a stain.” 


“From the age of seven,” his mother tells us, “he followed the Mass 
by the missal, and I can still hear him say ‘Mamma, look for me and 
tell me where the priest is now.’” Even as an altar boy, he always 
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used his missal. He never tired serving, in fact on Christmas he would 
serve as many as six Masses. ' 

“Aren’t you very tired?” his mother asked. 

“No, mamma, it is not monotonous,tbecause I hear Mass very atten- 
tively.” He was quite careful about his Mass intentions and would 
note them in his little book: “For the most abandoned soul in Purga- 
tory”; “for our Holy Father ;” “for the conversion of sinners ;” “for 
mothers who would like to assist,at Mass but cannot because they have 
little children ;” “‘for the missions,” etc. 

THE LITTLE PROFESSOR; 

He loved books of adventure, but would leave them immediately 
when his mother would give him some biography to read. “See, Mamma, 
your books are always the most beautiful,” he one day told his mother 
upon returning to her a:life of the Little Flower. “I wish to do as she 
did. When she entered Carmel at fifteen, she had never committed a 
serious sin, nor did she ever do so. Well, I want to do as she has done.” 

His knowledge of the catechism and sacred history was beyond his 
years and he dearly loved to teach his younger brothers and sisters. 
One day he was trying to teach Madeleine that one must pray for 
spiritual favors before asking for temporal things. 

“At Mass,” began the little fellow, “when I sound the bell, at the 
moment when the priest raises the host, you should adore Our Lord 
really present upon the altar, and then right after that ask for graces— 
and remember, spiritual graces before temporal favors!” 

Some days after, he wanted to see if she had learned the lesson: 

“Madeleine, did you think to ask the favor that I should receive a 
certificate?” 

“Listen, Louis,” answered the little maid, “I first asked for the 
grace that everyone of us should die in the state of grace; then for 
the grace to be a good little girl, then for the grace to know my voca- 
tion, and then when I was just about to say: for your certificate, you 
sounded the bell!” And thus I suppose Madeleine began once more 
on the spiritual favors. 

LOVE FOR PARENTS 

He was very much attached to his mother and father, who in his 
eyes were king and queen. In 1926, little Alan was born and lived only 
six months. Quite naturally his mother could not restrain showing her 
sorrow and Louis saw the tears glisten in her eyes. 
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“But, Mamma,” the little fellow pleaded, “our little brother has 
gone to heaven a little ahead of us. You have often told us that: we 
must use life well because it is not very long. Don’t you remember, 
Mamma? We are born to die and we must die to live forever!” 

Right about this time, Louis got a very novel idea. He founded an 
Association even though he was but twelve years old. The Association 
was called “The Association of Filial Love.” It had a president (Louis 
himself), a motto (Honor thy father and thy mother so that thou 
mayest live long; for God and for our parents), a law (to love, to pray, 
to serve) and a ceremonial of reception. He even composed a theme 
song. The object of the association was to facilitate the procuring of 
gifts and respect for father and mother, and all the children of the 
Vargues household became members. They held little meetings and 
Louis imposed little dues which were saved towards getting birthday 
or Christmas gifts for the parents. The Association succeeded admir- 
ably, but the final entry in the book of minutes records Louis’ death, 
and thus the association came to an end. 

BREAKING DAWN 

One month before his death, Louis confided his presentiment to his 
brother Robert: “You know, Robert, I am going to die soon. When I 
am dead, be sure to place my First Communion armlet and all my other 
decorations on me. I want to go to Paradise with all my decorations.” 

In June of 1929 the family emigrated to Algiers. Louis was de- 
lighted with his new home although he felt the separation from his dear 
Brittany very keenly. He gloried in the sight of the sea, and was over- 
joyed that he could take a sea-bath daily. What grieved him was the 
propaganda the non-Catholic Boy Scouts were making in Algeria. Louis 
himself had for some time already been a Boy Scout, and gloried in 
the fact. 

Soon the climate seemed to affect Louis. The lad lost energy and 
appetite, but no one thought this to be serious. On September 8 he and 
his mother attended the High Mass, and the lad was enthusiastic about 
the beauty of the liturgy and the fine choir. 

“How beautiful, how very beautiful it all was! When I was little 
I did not understand these beautiful things very well, but now I am 
bigger and I understand better.” 

“Yes, Louis,” his mother responded, “A Mass is a little corner of 
heaven upon earth!” 
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Soon after fever set in, and mounted so rapidly that the doctors 
feared meningitis. The boy was removed to a hospital, where the ter- 
rible reality was soon manifest—Louis had meningitis in a very bad 
and fearful form. This was on the 19th, and that very afternoon his 
mother told Louis that that evening the priest would come to give him 
Extreme Unction. The boy looked at her steadily for a few moments 
and then quietly said: “Yes, Mamma.” That evening the rite was per- 
formed and the lad made an offering of his life. There was no tear in 
his eyes—he was perfectly calm and resigned, his faith and confidence 
were as solid as the granite of his native land. He prayed continually 
and earth seemed to have no attraction for him. At times he would 
call for his mother: “Mamma, mamma, O pray for me, pray with me!” 
The attending Sister often heard the prayer of St. Peter upon his lips: 
“Little Jesus, You know that I love You!” and the prayer of the French 
Boy Scout: “Lord Jesus, teach me to be generous!” 

Thus came Thursday evening, September 26th. The boy’s condition 
was very low. The family knelt around the bed and recited the night 
prayers, when fully conscious Louis repeated three times: “Pray for us 
poor sinners” and then made one loud call “Mamma!!’ before he sank 
into unconsciousness. And with this term of endearment linking his 
earthly with his heavenly mother, Louis Vargues gave his soul to God— 
September 27, 1929, at seven o'clock. 

THE GRAVE BY THE SEA 

They dressed him in his favorite color—white, and put all his vari- 
ous ensignia upon him. The Scouts and the Crusaders of the Blessed 
Sacrament gathered around his last resting place, as Catholic Algiers 
sorrowed for a thirteen year old boy. 

Upon the heights that command the town of Algiers, above the Cape 
of Matifau, a lad once stood and cried out: “O how beautiful it is! I 
would like to see farther!” Near that spot a neat little plot marks the 
last resting place of this same lad, within a stone’s, throw of the grave 
of that other little Crusader, Jean Fournier, of whom we wrote recently. 
And often while the noise of the city below is muffled and distinct, two 
mothers visit two little graves. They must often see each other there— 
they must, indeed, understand each other. But their must also be the 
prayer of sorrow-taught Evangeline of old, “My God, I thank Thee!” 
and theirs the destiny of those of whom the Psalmist beautifully speaks : 
“Going they went and wept, casting their seeds. But coming, they shall 
come with joyfulness, carrying their sheaves.” 
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A Marriage Trial 


F. E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 


THE FACTS 





Alexander was the scion of a very 
Few people understand how 


’ I wealthy family. He was away from 
marriage trials are conducted by 


the Church. The Canonist here home, in a large city attending college. 
gives the account of an actual) fyi; rooms were in the home of a 
case—and shows how it was : 

handled and settled by the | wealthy friend. 

ecclesiastical tribunal. 





In this family circle he first met 
Helen. She was a good and beautiful 
girl. However her family at the time were in financial difficulties. 

Alexander fell in love with Helen, and sought her hand in marriage. 
Helen’s father was delighted and gladly gave his consent to the union. 
Helen, on the contrary, was in love with another young man whom she 
wished to marry. She refused to marry Alexander. 

Helen’s father insisted that she must marry Alexander. He was of 
a harsh imperious nature. He had never brooked any opposition from 
his two children, Helen and her brother. Helen had grown up an obe- 


dient and timid girl. The thought of crossing her father’s wishes had 
never entered her mind. 





The prospect of marrying Alexander was highly repugnant to her. 
So she mustered enough courage to tell her father that she desired to 
marry the young man she loved and not Alexander. 


The father became indignant. Anger took possession of him, and 


with preemptory words he told his daughter that she would marry no 
one else than Alexander. 


Three years elapsed. During all this time Helen kept on insisting 
that she did not want to marry Alexander. But her father was deter 
mined to break her opposition. He scolded her. He threatened her. 


Helen finally yielded. But on the day she married Alexander tears of 
sadness, not of joy, flowed from her eyes. 


The marriage proved to be a very unhappy one. Helen repeatedly 
left her husband. Her parents, however, would always prevail upon her 
to return to him. Then finally after five years, she left him for good. 

Thereupon Alexander instituted legal action in the matrimonial 
court of his diocese. He alleged that his marriage to Helen was invalid 
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because of the coercion that had been inflicted upon her. The decision 
of the court was that the marriage was not invalid. Whereupon Alexan- 
der appealed to the Roman Rota, the supreme court in the Catholic 
Church. 

THE LAW 

A law of the church, nearly a thousand years old, states that a mar- 
riage contracted under grave and unjust fear or coercion is null and 
void. The purpose of the law is to safeguard liberty in choosing a state 
of life. 

The evil that is threatened to elicit matrimonial consent, must be 
grave and serious. Such evils’ would be death to the person coerced or 
to a relative, banishment from the parental home, destruction or loss 
of a considerable amount of property, or also physical injury and pain. 
It makes no difference whether the man or the woman was thus im- 
pelled to contract the marriage. Some evil must be threatened which the 
person considers grave and serious, and to avoid which he or she chooses 
matrimony. Prolonged indignation of the parents, or oft-repeated urg- 
ing from a father or mother, will, as a rule, more easily force a young 
girl into an undesirable marriage. Especially will that be the case, if she 
has never been away from home. But if she is older, and no longer 
dependent on her parents, then their insistent impelling her to marry a 
man not of her choice would hardly constitute a grave evil. 

THE COURT 

The Roman Rota is the supreme court in the Church. It is com- 
posed of ten auditors or judges appointed by the Pope. Usually three 
auditors chosen in order constitute a collegiate tribunal. However if the 
case is very important or difficult, the Pope may direct that a larger 
number, five, seven, or all the auditors, must compose the court. 

The ordinary work of the Roman Rota is to try cases that have been 
decided in lower courts, in a diocese or archdiocese. Especially is this 
true of marriage cases. For even if the matrimonial court in a diocese 
has decided that a marriage is null and void, still the case must be tried 
again in an appellate court. Then only after two decisions in favor of 
the nullity of the marriage, are the parties free to consider themselves 
unmarried. 

THE TRIAL 
The trial in the case of Alexander and Helen brought out that 


Helen wished to marry another young man. Alexander was very dis- 
pleasing to her. 
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The father was of rigid and imperious disposition. He threatened to 
put his daughter out of his house if she did not marry Alexander. 
Helen was meek and docile. She saw no way out of the difficulty ex- 
cept to marry the rich young man. An appeal to her mother would have 
been useless, for her parents were not living peacefully together. The 
only one whom she could go in her difficulty was her brother. He sided 
with the father, and likewise urged his sister to agree to the marriage 
with Alexander. 

THE DECISION 


A tribunal of three judges of the Roman Rota handed down a 
decision that the marriage of Alexander and Helen was invalid, be- 
cause of coercion or force. 

REMARKS 


An ecclesiastical court cannot grant an annulment of a valid mar- 
riage. Christian matrimony is indissoluble. For that very reason the 
Church long ago has made very wise laws whose purpose is to prevent 
unfortunate and unhappy marriages. The Church far from being a 
destroyer of freedom, has done more to safeguard true liberty than any 
other institution on earth. 


THE VALUE OF A SOUL 


Cardinal Mezzofanti was perhaps the greatest linguist of all time. 
It is said that he knew forty-two languages well, and some forty other 
dialects which he could use on occasion. 

In his life we read that he attributed much of his success in learning 
languages to the special help of God, because some of his first linguistic 
efforts were in behalf of needy souls. The story is told that while he 
was still an obscure priest in the north of Italy, he was called one day 
to hear the confessions of two foreigners condemned for piracy, who 
were to be executed the next day. 

On entering the cell of the criminals, he found them unable to 
understand a word he uttered. Overwhelmed with the thought that the 
criminals should leave the world without the benefits of religion, he 
returned to his room, resolved to acquire the language before morning. 

He accomplished his task, and the next day heard the confessions 
of the two men in their own tongue. 


ak 
The future is purchased by the present—Johnson. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Pores 


DO YOU BELIEVE? 

A famous non-Catholic professor one day asked a student in his 
class if he were a Catholic. The student said he was. 

“Ts it not true that your Church teaches that in the Eucharist God is 
really present ?” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“Do you believe that ?” 

“T most certainly do.” y 

“When did you last receive Communion ?” 

“About six months ago.” 

“About six months ago! Young man,” said the professor, “if I 
could believe that what you tell me is true, it is not once a year, or once 
a month, or once a day, but every hour' of the day, if it were possible, 
that I would kneel to receive my God.” 


TRUTHFULNESS 

One day, while General Grant was sitting in his bedroom in the 
White House, whither he had retired to write a message to Congress, 
a card was brought in by a servant. The officer on duty at the time, 
seeing that the president did not want to be disturbed, remarked to the 
servant : 

“Say that the president is not in.” 

General Grant overheard the remark, turned around suddenly in his 
chair, and cried out to the servant: 

“Tell him no such thing. I don’t lie myself, and I don’t want any- 
one to lie for me.” 





CHEERFULNESS 

The poet Carpani one day inquired of his friend Haydn, how it 
happened that his church music was always so cheerful. The great com- 
poser made the following reply: 

“T cannot make it otherwise. I write according to the thoughts I 
feel; when I think upon God, my heart is so full of joy that the notes 
dance and leap, as it were, from my pen; and since God has given me a 
cheerful heart, it will be pardoned me if I serve Him with a cheerful 
voice.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





THE MEANING OF ADVENT 

Advent is once more upon us — days in which we thrust back the 
curtain of centuries so as to look forward to the coming of Christ. The 
Roman liturgy, unlike the Eastern, which has an advent of forty days, 
has limited this time of expectation to four weeks, reminding us of the 
four thousand years which according to the Hebrew and Vulgate chro- 
nology, preceded the coming of the Messias. 

We catch the spirit of the hour from the sombre vestments used 
and become Lenten in our attitude now that the organ is mute, the Ite 
Missa est no more heard and the Te Deum hushed. We think back 
over the years and once more we find ourselves alongside the great 
men of old looking forward to the Expectation of Nations. We are 
fascinated by the aura of hope that streams from the kindly promise 
in the garden of Eden, we hear the distant cry of Jacob as he sinks 
into the arms of death: “The sceptre shall not be taken away from 
Juda... till he come that is to be sent.” We are thrilled by the 
astounding prophecy of Isaias: “Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son and his name shall be called Emmanuel,” and see the dawn 
of another covenant as Mary walks the earth. 

We have immersed ourselves in this burning hope and fervid long- 
ing that filled the good people of old. But we are suddenly startled 
from our reverie by the joyful cry of “Alleluja” in the Church’s liturgy 
that no time save sombre Lent can silence. The Church cannot forget 
that Christ is after all in her — that He has really come, and she leaps 
in exultation in the very realization. 

And thus living in the liturgy of Mother Church, our Advent should 
be a time of expectation and quiet joy. Let us beg with all the yearn- 
ing of old, that He might really come to thousands who know Him not, 
that He might come to us. And as we realize that He has come, let us 
beg that His coming might be to us what Christmas day makes it: the 
Prince of Peace reigning forever, the Messias whose realm is the reign 
of holiness and grace. 


THE YOKE OF CHRIST 


A striking ceremony, redolent of historic Christianity and the ages 
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of faith, was carried out in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, Austria, 
not long ago. It was the occasion of the conferring of the Order of 
Christ, the highest honor that the Church confers on laymen, on Presi- 
dent Miklas of Austria. Only fifteen persons have received this distinc- 
tion during the past fifty years. 

A huge throng gathered in the spacious Cathedral. Holy Mass was 
celebrated by Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna. A papal brief was read, 
and President Miklas came forward and made a profession of his 
faith, pledging his unwavering adherence to the traditions and tenets 
of the Church. 

Then, having given him the Bible and the Cross to kiss in confirma- 
tion of his pledges, Archbishop Sibilia, papal nuncio to Austria, hung 
the golden chain of the Order of Christ around the president’s neck, 
pronouncing the words: 

“Receive the yoke of the Lord which is light and sweet, and this 
sign of delivery which I impose on thee that thou shalt bear it in honor 
and dignity.” 

In his response, President Miklas said in part: 

“Not only as an individual, but also as federal president of the 
republic of Austria, I renew in the presence of Your Excellency and 
the illustrious representatives of the State and the Church, before the 
tabernacle of the Eucharistic Saviour, the Catholic confession of faith, 
and during Holy Mass I laid down on the altar of the Almighty all the 
prayers and entreaties of our hard-tried people. 

“Knighthood obliges, knighthood is a matter of personal allegiance 
to the feudal lord. It is fully from this point of view and in this sense 
that I look at the honor and distinction conferred on me, as an obliga- 
tion of faithful allegiance to the Supreme Master of the order, to Christ 
the King, and I know that in taking this point of view I am supported 
by the Catholic people of Austria, who, with me, renew the solemn 
promise I made here today before the altar of God.” 

In the midst of the turmoil of the present times, it is possible to be 
still hopeful when nations and rulers of nations bow thus to the yoke 
of Christ. 

IS RELIGION DYING? 


Under the above title a New York minister recently wrote an article 
in Scribners’ outlining his prescriptions for Protestantism if it is to live 
and impress the world. 
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As a preliminary to his discussion of Protestantism, he dooms Cath- 
olicism to eternal futility with the naive statement : 

“Tt seems clear that no religion based, as Catholicism is based, on 
an audacious, majestic assumption of authority, with no foundation in 
fact, can ever meet the need of a world that has learned to think for 
itself in terms of reality. Only a Christianity that can live freely and 
cordially with untrammeled thinking can hope to have power in the 
world of today or tomorrow.” 

Passing over the “majestic assumptions” of the author of this para- 
graph, we might ask: why only hope to have power in the world? If 
Christianity in any form still lacks power after 1900 years, then intelli- 
gent men might well give up hope. But it has power, in its true form — 
in the Catholic Church, and is exercising that power daily in terms of 
reality that exceed anything that all the forms of Protestantism com- 
bined can show. 

The author continues and lays down specific principles for Protes- 
tantism if it is to “hope” to meet the needs of the world. 

It must “somehow rid itself of its conscious or unconscious alliance 
with the present industrial and capitalistic system.” Good. The Cath- 
olic Church officially renounced the evils of unjust capitalism as soon 
as the industrial problem arose. 

Secondly, it must “break off its unholy alliance with nationalism.” 
This is a large order, when it is considered that most of the Protes- 
tant religions are national religions, and not seldom are governed by 
their political rulers. Fundamentally, this prescription might be inter- 
preted as a plea that Protestantism begin to show one of the marks that 
must accompany the true Church: Catholicity — physical and moral. 

The third prescription attacks all logic and common sense. “There 
is one more vicious way or habit which Protestant Christianity must 
put off —that of overemphasis on orthodoxy. Theology is important. 
But imposed theology is wholly vicious. It is immensely important that 
men shall think about God and shall say what they think. But it is a sin 
that men shall be compelled to say over what others think.” 

Theology is science. Science is certain knowledge. Freedom of 
opinion in true science is the privilege only of the fool. 


CATHOLIC ZEAL 
The splendid address given at the Catholic Students Mission Crusade 
Convention last summer by the Most Reverend James A. Walsh, D.D., 
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deserves preservation and pondering. The Bishop is superior-general of 
the Maryknoll Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. 

In his address he outlined first the obstacles that have stood in the 
way of foreign mission activity in America. The just needs of the 
home missions, the constant influx of immigrants who required spiritual 
care, the almost complete lack of mission literature, and the omission 
from Catholic educational training of references to the missions — 
created in the past a certain indifference toward the far-flung fields. 

All these obstacles are gradually being cleared, said Bishop Walsh, 
and progress is being made. “Still,” he added, “we shall be wise to look 
upon American mission effort as merely a good start. A few hundred 
priests on the American mission fields, a few score of Brothers, some 
hundreds of Sisters, a few millions of dollars yearly for foreign mis- 
sion work — this is our record out of more than twenty million Cath- 
olics where, in normal times, a dollar spells sacrifice for only compara- 
tively few.” 

With this comparatively meagre start to urge them on, Catholics 
should be quick to grasp the crying needs of the missions. They are 
many and various. An efficient personnel, a native clergy, material 
resources, medical help and helpers, prayer — these are the bare essen- 
tials. The more they are provided the greater will be the harvest. 

The appeal of the Bishop ends with the words: 


“Catholic Action is the slogan of our day, and happily it has caught 
all nations where the Church is organized. Our Holy Father, Pius XI, 
defines it as the participation of the laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy. Can this participation be better and more fully manifested than 
in cooperating with the hierarchy in the conversion of the world to 
Christ ? 

“In keeping the mission fire in your breasts and striving to light it 
in others, you will of course meet with disappointments, broken resolu- 
tions, narrow views, and prejudices, as unexpected as they are unwar- 
ranted ; but to one whose motive is pure, that sort of experience is not 
harmful; it may in fact be helpful.” 

be 

Faith and works are the light and heat of a candle; they cannot 
be separated. 

In actual life every great enterprise begins with and takes its first 
forward step in faith—Schlegel. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


LOVE OF GOD FOR US IN BEING 
BORN POOR 

It seems that God has gone mad 
with love of men, to have been 
willing to embrace 
so much suffering 
in order to obtain 
them the riches of divine grace 
and the glory of Heaven. Who 
would ever have dared to believe, 
if Our Lord had not done it, that 
He, the owner of all wealth, 
should have been willing to make 
Himself so poor! He, the Lord 
of all, should have been willing to 
become a servant! He, the King 
of Heaven, should have been will- 
ing to suffer so many insults! He, 
the infinitely happy being, should 
have taken on Himself so much 
pain! 

There are indeed generous rich 
people in the world who are glad 
to spend their money in relieving 
the poor; but where can you find 
in all history the rich man who, 
in order to relieve the poor, be- 
came poor with them like Our 
- Lord? It is related as a marvel of 
charity that the holy King 
Edward, seeing by the wayside a 
poor beggar who could not move, 
and had been abandoned by all, 
took him up affectionately on his 
shoulders and carried him to the 
church. Yes, this is a remarkable 
act of charity; it astounds the 
world; but St. Edward did not 
cease to be monarch by doing it; 
he remained the rich man he was. 
But the Son of God, the Lord of 
Heaven and earth, to save the lost 
sheep, which was mankind, not 
only came down from Heaven to 
seek it, not only placed it on His 
shoulders, but even put aside His 


From “Novena 
for Christmas” 


majesty, His riches, His honors, 
and made Himself poor — even 
the poorest of men. He Who gives 
the rich their riches chose to be 
poor in order to merit for us, not 
the poor fleeting riches of this 
world, but the divine wealth that 
is immense and eternal. But His 
example He led us to detach our- 
selves from the love of earthly 
things, which brings with it great 
danger of eternal ruin. 

It is related in the life of St. 
John Francis Regis that his usual 
meditation was on the poverty of 
Our Lord. 


All that there is in Heaven and 
earth is the Lord’s, as He said 
Himself : “The world is mine, and 
the fulness thereof.” But this is 
little; Heaven and earth are not 
all the riches of God, but only the 
smallest fraction of it. God is the 
rich being Whose wealth is in- 
finite, and will never grow less; 
for His wealth does not depend on 
others; He possesses it in Him- 
self, the infinite good. Now this 
God, so infinitely wealthy, became 
poor when He was made man; 
and why? What was the reason? 
Because He came down from 
Heaven to teach us the way to 
Heaven and the practice of vir- 
tue; and to teach us not only by 
word, but especially by example. 


Among the virtues poverty was 
not to be found in Heaven, but 
only on earth; but people on earth 
did not realize the value of 
poverty, and it was for this reason 
the Son of God came down on 
earth and chose holy poverty as 
His lifelong companion — in order 
to make it dear and desirable to us. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


A Herald of the Great King: Father 
Stephen Eckert, O.M.Cap. By Rev. 
Berchmans Bittle, O.M.Cap. Published 
by St. Benedict the Moor Mission, 1004 
N. Tenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. $1.00 
postpaid. 197 pages. 

This is the story of the apostle of 
the colored people in Milwaukee — Fr. 
Stephen, who officially inaugurated the 
St. Benedict the Moor Mission for them 
in that city. It is very well written, 
moving smoothly and interestingly. Fr. 
Stephen is portrayed as he was—a 
manly man, hardworking, devoted, and 
human—but unmistakably a6 saintly 
man. The testimony of one of his ac- 
quaintances is recorded to the effect that 
she had nicknamed him “Roderick Dhu” 
after Scott’s famous hero—which gives 
an idea of his appearance, his strength 
and manliness; but the same _ witness 
adds: “I am happy that his work is 
recognized and his light placed on a 
candlestick, that the world may know 
that America can produce saints in its 
great cities and wide open spaces.” After 
reading the bock one can hardly help 
agreeing with this statement. In his 
work for the colored people Fr. Stephen 
had to suffer many humiliations from 
every source, but in every instance he 
gave evidence of the greatest courage, 
patience and even sanctity. He died of 
pneumonia in 1923, contracted when, 
during a triduum he was preaching, he 
went from the pulpit into the confes- 
sional, and remained there some time, 
without regard to the fact that he had 
become greatly overheated in the course 
of the sermon. Thus his death was as 
edifying as his life; rather, it was the 
crown of an edifying life. The book 
can unhesitatingly be recommended for 
spiritual reading; it does what every 
life of a Saint is supposed to do: inspire 
others to go and do in like manner, 
and it has the added charm of being 
about a man and places of our own 
time —R. J. M. 


DEVOTIONAL 


The Passion Prayer Book. Informal 
Meditations on Christ Crucified: Prayers 


and Devotions. Compiled and edited by 
Father Harold Purcell, C.P. Published by 
D.B. Hansen and Sons. Chicago, II. 
Pages 384. Price ...... 

There are some features about this 
prayer book that recommend it very 
highly, it seems to me,—although it is 
hard to prescribe for others in the matter 
of prayerbooks. 

In the first place, we have long felt 
that the faithful at large have never been 
sufficiently instructed in the art of 
meditation, — which cannot be called a 
spiritual luxury, but is rather a necessity; 
or at least, that they have not been given 
sufficient help to acquire the art. The 
first part of this prayer book supplies 
this want pretty well, because the Passion 
is always an appealing and fruitful and 
easy subject for meditation. 

In the second place, the prayers and 
devotions that form the second part of 
the book, are for the most part drawn 
from the liturgy and ritual of the Church 
or from its approved prayers. 

Short but good instructions precede the 
chapters on Confession and Communion. 
On page 201, we read: “Prayer after 
Communion,”— where, no doubt, “after 
Confession,”— was meant. — A. T. Z. 


On Paths of Holiness. By Eder-Gerein. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. 343 pages. Price, cloth, $2.25 net. 

This book is a series of essays on the 
secular priesthood. The author tells us 
that it is not a book of meditations de- 
signed for spiritual reading. Neither is 
it a book on the priesthood as such. The 
author’s purpose is to portray the 
secular priest at work in the ministry. 
Still the book is far from being a pastoral 
theology. In the various “essays” the 
author does not give any verv definite 
forms of action for the secular priest. 
They are rather musings on various 
phases of a priest’s life. 

The priest who keeps this book where 
he can easily pick it up for a few mo- 
ments, reading now and then, will find it 
interesting and helpful. But he will not 
be overburdened with deep theology. 
Clerical students and laymen will read 
the book with interest, and not without 
some profit —F. E. B. 
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KX, Catholic Events % 


Persons: 


The Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia elected Alfred M. Battey of 
Augusta, Georgia, president at the eighteenth annual convention in Macon, Sun- 
day, October 29th. Mr. Battey succeeds Captain P. H. Rice, K.C.S.G., who was 
named President emeritus after fourteen years of service as head of the organiza- 
tion. The purpose of the association is to make the Catholic position and Cath- 
olic doctrine known throughout the state. In a report made by Richard Reid, 
editor of the Bulletin, official organ of the association, it was revealed that dur- 
ing the past year 190,000 pieces of literature were distributed, data for numerous 
radio talks was furnished, addresses were sponsored on Catholic topics before many 
different gatherings, the Press was informed on Catholic current events and on 
the Catholic position on discussed subjects, statements were corrected about the 
Church in Georgia newspapers, and lay retreats were sponsored —all by the activi- 
ties of the association. 

Seventy Colored Catholics, all recent converts, were confirmed by Bishop 
Morris of Little Rock in St. Bartholomew’s Church for Colored Catholics in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, during the past month. Forty of the converts were the 
result of the work of Father Kinder, pastor of St. Bartholomew’s Church, and the 
remaining thirty were received into the Church by Father Steig, pastor of St. 
Augustine’s Church of North Little Rock. It was one of the largest colored 
convert groups ever to receive Confirmation. 

Joseph S. Brendler, seventeen year old Catholic student from Messmer High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, won the national essay contest sponsored by the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute. His essay was chosen from among 18,000 submitted 
by high school students throughout the country. The assigned subject was “The 
Problem of the Mosquito and Other Insect Life in Relation to Sanitation, Health 
and Industry.” The award was $500 in cash and $200 for travelling expenses 
to Washington where the young man was granted an interview and congratula- 
tions by President Roosevelt. 

Frank Dinhaupt, a young baritone from Denver, Colorado, who a few years 
ago was studying at Regis College and singing in the Catholic choir at Denver, 
has gained acclaim of music and singing critics throughout Italy, and bids fair 
to achieve international distinction among opera lovers in a short time. It is 
reported in the Denver Register that the youth recently stole the spotlight from 
Pertile, the premier tenor of all Italy, by his singing in a minor role with the great 
tenor in the city of Ancona; so much so that the patrons would not allow the 
opera to proceed until he had favored them with repeated encores. Pertile him- 
self was moved to congratulate him publicly before the audience. Dinhaupt was 
urged to study under the masters of Italy by Right Reverend Msgr. Bosetti, 
director of the Cathedral choir in Denver. Since he has completed his studies he 
has been fulfilling engagements in Italy under the stage name of “Francisco 
Valentino” — and has become one of the greatest Italian favorities. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society in the United States has released figures which 
show how extraordinarily it has met the depression with an increase of activity 
and service. In 1929 the total expenditures of the Society for the relief of suffer- 
ing were $1,375,098.61, while in 1932 they were $5,553,115.72 — nearly 400 percent 
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increase. Over and above this, $591,780.72 were spent for special works in 1932, 
bringing the total to $6,144,896.65. The number of conferences of the Society 
increased from 1,518 in 1929 to 2,350 in 1932; the approximate number of active 
members went up from 18,693 to 30,000. In 1929, families numbering 33,349, 
embracing 141,157 persons, were assisted —while in 1932 the Society assisted 
143,787 families with 692,862 persons. These figures show the vitality of the 
Society which has for its purpose the spiritual advancement of its members and 
the relief of all manner of suffering. 

The Bishops who form the Administrative Committee of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference have issued a statement urging all Catholics to give 
every measure of support to the President’s campaign for reconstruction. “It is 
to be expected,” the statement reads, “that the President will at times be in error; 
but a good augury for the future is to be found in the fact that, so far, he has 
been so often right in the midst of so many possibilities for error. . . . The Pres- 
ident stands in need of friendly cooperation and helpful advice and he has not shut 
himself off in sullen isolation from his fellow-citizens to work out his problems 
alone. .. . The President and congress planned the campaign and it is the part of 
good citizenship to help them fight it out cn the lines that they think best even 
though it should take all winter and all summer.” 

Dr. James A. Nugent, president of the Jersey City Rotary Club and superin- 
tendent of city schools, withdrew from a public meeting of the club at which he 
was to preside, when he learned that the guest speaker for the occasion was to be 
Margaret Sanger, the militant birth-control advocate. The Club was the guest 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in Manhattan. The chairman of the club, 
Angus Macdonald, had arranged for the speaker but had kept her identity secret 
until the time of the meeting. The president simply announced that he was not in 
sympathy with the views of Mrs. Sanger, and did not wish to introduce her. He 
left the banquet, and others followed him. 

Places: 

The Diocese of Reno, Nevada, whose see city has become internationally notor- 
ious for the laxity of its civil divorce laws — has been assigned patrons in a brief 
issued recently by Pius XI. Its patrons are to be Our Lady of the Snows and 
the Holy Family. The reasons for the designation are apparent. The word 
“Nevada” is derived from the Spanish word for “snow-capped” — and the state 
depends a great deal for sustenance on the melting snows of the Sierras. Hence 
it is fitting that it look for help and protection to Mary of the Snows. Regarding 
the second patron — Bishop Gorman of Reno says: “We Catholics, of Nevada, 
wishing to protest against the frankly racketeering divorce laws in vogue here, 
desired to place our marriages, homes and children under the powerful patronage 
of the Holy Family.” 

Denver, Colorado, was the scene of a Catholic Literary Congress during the 
latter part of November which drew hundreds of notable delegates from all over 
the country. The discussions of the Congress centered about contemperaneous 
Catholic writings, the present conditions for a Catholic revival, Catholic journal- 
ism as a means of influencing present day thought and bringing the teachings of 
the Church within reach of the masses, and the reaction of the reading public, 
predominantly non-Catholic, to Catholic books. A book exhibit, showing the best 
in modern Catholic literature, supplied by the leading publishers of the country, 
was a striking feature of the Congress. 
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Lucid 


This gentleman was in a_ peculiar 
position. Having imbibed too freely in 
an effort to celebrate the repeal of pro- 
hibition, he was sprawled flat on the 
street, crawling along on hands and 
knees. Finally after having lost his 
hat for the fourteenth time, he rested 
and muttered to himself; “I'll climb this 
blank wall if it takes me all night.” 


* 


Lorraine: “What’s all that noise down 
the corridor?” 

Agnes: “Mary turned a corner.” 

Lorraine: ‘Well?” 

Agnes: “Well, there was no corner.” 


* 


This happened last Summer. An 
Englishman had come over to see the 
Fair and to visit Jack. One day Percy 
thought it would be nice to take in a 
ball game. The Cubs and Pirates each 
made a run in the first inning and from 
then on the game was a pitcher’s battle. 
At the end of the seventh inning Percy 
noticed that everybody stood up and 
stretched. He was tired too so decided 
to leave. Jack met him and asked what 
the score was. “Oh,” said Percy, “I 
quit counting when each team had a 
hundred thousand.” 

% 


A firm advertised for a stenographer 
and the next morning was overwhelmed 
with applicants. The office boy was told 
to admit no more. 

Shortly after this an aggressive lady 
arrived, and pushing her way past the 
others, demanded to see the boss. By 
this time the office boy had grown deaf 
to all protestations, and had but one 
answer. 

“Not to-day madam,” he said. 

“But I’m his wife.” 

“Not to-day, madam,” was the in- 
exorable answer. 

* 

“Whut’s de mattah wif yo’ 
Amos?” 

“Ah got corns.” 

“Why don’t you-all 
foh dem?” 

“Whut foah? Dey’s neber done any- 
thing foah me.” 


feet, 


do something 


Intervals 


Ticket-collector at an English station 
to two members of an Anglican Sister- 
hood who have lost their tickets en 
route and have no money: Who are 
you, anyway? 

Elder nun (with gentle dignity): 
are Sisters of St. John the Baptist. 

Ticket-collector (with scorn): Well, 
that’s a lie to begin with! 

% 


The conductor and a brakeman on a 
Montana railroad differ as to the proper 
pronunciation of the name _ Eurelia. 
Passengers are often startled upon 
arrival at this station to hear the con- 
ductor yell: 

“You're a liar! You're a liar!” 

Then from the brakeman at the other 
end comes the cry: 

“You really are. You really are.” 


* 


A Chicago theatre recently advertised 
for an organist and pianist, either a lady 
or a gentleman. 

One of the replies was rather unusual, 
—it read: 

“Dear Sir: I noticed you have a va- 
cancy for a pianist and organist, either 
a lady or a gentleman. Having been 
both for a number of years I would like 
to apply for the position.” 


* 


Then there was that five-year-old girl 
in Cleveland who overheard a neighbor- 
hood woman tell her mother that the 
stork had just brought a baby to the 
Joneses. 

“It weighs seven pounds,” she con- 
cluded. 

“How much was it a pound?” asked 
the little girl gravely. 


* 


Rastus, to the circus-manager’s wife: 
“Missus, Ah’s done received a telegram 
frum yo’ husban’; he say he am sendin’ 
you some lion tails.” 

The Wife: “What are you talking 
about, Rastus? Lion tails? Whoever 
heard of sending tails. Let me see your 
telegram.” 

Rastus: “Now, don’t dat telegram all 
say: ‘Jus’ caught two lions; sendin’ 
de-tails in de lettah to mah wife.” 


We 





THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ F&F 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


$—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


~— a Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
rs. 


tr & 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Btvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Christmas Gift 


One year’s subscription to THE Licuorian, beginning with 
the Christmas number — and sent out with a card of greeting 
in the name of the giver. 


THIS GIFT WILL INCLUDE: 
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. The friendship of that genial soul — Father Tim Casey — 
and a monthly chat with him that is a tonic and an inspira- 
tion as well as a joy. 
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. The acquaintance of many loveable child-saints, whom the f 
Master of the Garden “gathered at dawn;” whose lives re- ) 
flect the joy and the beauty of the angels—and whose { 
deaths teach comfort even while they elicit tears. P. J. 
Etzig has a number of these actual lives to present during } 
the coming year. i 

. Accollection of stories by M. J. Huber, H. S. Smith, E. A. } 
Mangan, D. F. Miller and others, including portraits of / 
individuals whom anyone might know, and the stories of 
certain “houses” that have not hitherto been explored. d 
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. An informative series of articles on the Canon Law of the 
Church by the canonist, F. E. Bieter. All who have ever 
been tempted to ask the question “Why all these laws?” will 
find abundant answer here. 


. A number of articles on topics of present day interest by 
A. T. Zeller, R. J. Miller, B. A. Connelly and others. Cath- 
olic Action is to be discussed by R. J. Miller. The social 
problem will be probed by B. A. Connelly. 


All these items and many more will come to your friends 
during the year of you give them one year’s subscription to 


THE LIGUORIAN 
Box A 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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